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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
It 


Hon. John Butler Smith 


By H. C. 


During the past half century the 
chief trend of New MHampshire’s 
progress has been on the line of man- 
ufacturing. Agriculture, while it has 
continued to be a great and necessary 
industry of the state, has scarcely 
held its own during that period, while 
manufacturing has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. In other words, the 
farm remains and must remain the 
foundation of the commonwealth; 
but to the factory is chiefly due the 
state’s growth in wealth and strength, 
in resources and population. 

It is evident, then, that in writing 
of New Hampshire leaders in these 
and recent days, we must scan for 
material her industrial, as well as her 
political and professional history; 
confident that among her most suc- 
cessful manufacturers we shall find 
the men who, more than any others, 
have kept the Granite State from 
falling behind her sisters in the won- 
derful development that has charac- 
terized the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century and the opening of the 
twentieth. 

One name we see at once upon sev- 
eral of our lists; in the remarkable 
and distinguished roll of New Hamp- 
shire’s living ex-governors; among her 
religious, philanthropic and _ social 
leaders, and in the van of her long 
line of ‘“‘captains of industry.” 

This name is that of John Butler 
Smith, guvernor of the State of New 


Pearson. 


Hampshire in 1893 and 1894, and 
before and since those years one of 
her best and most useful citizens. 

Like most of the men who have 
made New Hampshire what she is, 
Governor Smith came of good stock, 
but was not born to wealth. His 
ancestors gave him brains and stamina, 
a clear head and a clean heart, and 
with this equipment he was very well 
able to win for himself his own way 
in the world. 

Mr. Smith was born in Saxton’s 
River, Vermont, April 12, 1838, the 
third child and second son of Ammi 
and Lydia (Butler) Smith. His orig- 
inal progenitor in America was Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Smith, a native of 
the north of Ireland, who came to 
this country with the famous Lon- 
donderry colony of 1719 and was one 
of the grantees of the neighboring 
town of Chester. 

His great-grandson, Ammi, father 
of John B. Smith, was a native of 
Aeworth and early in life operated a 
saw mill at Hillsborough. At Sax- 
ton’s River he was a_ successful 
manufacturer of woolen goods, but 
in 1847, returned to Hillsborough and 
retired from business, dying there 
in 1887 at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven years. 

John Butler Smith, going to Hills- 
borough with his father when he was 
nine years of age, attended the public 
schools there and the academy at 
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Francestown. In the latter institu- 
tion he took the college preparatory 
course, but left before graduation to 
enter business life, to which he felt 
strongly attracted. 

This life he followed in various 
capacities and in different connec- 
tions at New Boston, in Boston, at 
Saxton’s River, and in Manchester, 
spending a year or so in each place, 
gaining a valuable experience in 
business methods and in human 
nature, and in general preparing 
himself for the real work of his life 
when this should disclose itself. 

It was in 1864, at the age of twenty- 
five years, that Mr. Smith solved his 
problem, and found the place in life 
where he fitted, by beginning the 
manufacture of knit goods in a mill 
at Washington, this state. A year 
passed and he took a step ahead by 
moving to the Sawyer mills in Weare. 

After another year he changed 
location again, this time to Hills- 
borough and there, in a mill built by 
himself for his own purposes, he 
started upon the straight road to 
success. 

From that small but worthy begin- 
ning of more than forty years ago has 
grown the present splendid corpora- 
tion, the Contoocook Mills, one of the 
best known and most firmly established 
industries of its kind in America. 

To the Contoocook Mills through 
almost a half century Mr. Smith has 
given the best that was in him and 
he has every reason to be proud of 
and satisfied with the record of that 
business connection. Entering nat- 
urally upon woolen manufacture as 
his life work, through inheritance and 
inclination, Mr. Smith and his mills 
have progressed with every modern 
inprovement and invention, but at 
the same time, and this is one large 
reason for their great success, they 
have allowed no change from the “‘old- 
fashioned,” but fundamental policy 
of absolute honesty in product. 

The extent and value of this repu- 
tation for square dealing and good 
goods was well shown in the present 
year when an issue of stock in the 


‘organization which has 
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Contoocook Mills corporation was 
offered to the public through Boston 
bankers. The response of investors, 
large and small, was immediate and 
hearty, with the result that these 
mills have now become a semi-public 
institution of secure future from which 
the personal element can be with- 
drawn. And Mr. Smith has entirely 
severed his connection with the busi- 
ness to enjoy this respite from busi- 
ness toils and cares which certainly 
he has earned. 

Nor is it only in quality of product 
and degree of financial returns that 
Mr. Smith’s success as a manufac- 
turer has been marked. His record 
as employer of labor shines bright, 
unmarked as it is with strike, lock- 
out or cut down, and brightened with 
many instances of appreciation of 
labor’s interests. 

One reason for Mr. Smith’s busi- 
ness success has been his ability to 
discern and to foster merit in others 
and to attach to himself able and 
efficient helpers. During a large part 
of his connection with the Contoocook 
Mills, for example, Mr. Smith was 
greatly aided by his nephew, George 
Edward Gould, in the capacity of 
treasurer. And Mr. Gould’s sudden 
death early in 1909 was felt as a great 
loss to the mills and to Mr. Smith 
personally. Mr. Gould was his favor- 
ite nephew and very dear to him. 
He was associated with Mr. Smith in 
the mills as boy and man for forty 
years, in the later years acting as 
treasurer of the corporation (for the 
Contoocook Mills became a corpora- 
tion in 1882). Much of whatever 
success attended the mills was in no 
small part due to his efficient codp- 
eration and skilful management. 

Mr. Smith’s fame as a successful 
manufacturer has been wider than 
his state and his section, as is illus- 
trated by the fact that for many 
years he has been a vice-president of 
the Home Market Club, the national 
done so 


much for American industry through 
its vigorous and capable championship. 
of the protective tariff principle. 
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Choice real estate as a sound and 
public-spirited investment is a favor- 
ite with Mr. Smith and he has grad- 
ually added to his holdings sites and 
buildings here and there until today 
he is a large owner of such properties 
in Boston and in several New Hamp- 
shire cities besides those in his home 
town. 

He has been for some years presi- 
dent of the Hillsborough Guaranty 
Savings Bank and has other important 
business connections and investments. 

The characteristics of his business 


him in the public weal, be it that of 
town, state or nation. 

Always a staunch and steadfast 
member of the Republican party he 
has held in high honor its policies 
and its record in state and in nation 
and has been in turn honored by it. 
Omitting mention of minor offices 
and political distinctions, Mr. Smith 
was chosen in 1884 an alternate 
delegate to the Republican national 
convention at Chicago and in the 
fall of the same year was elected as 











Residence of Hon. John B. Smith 


career may be summed up as including 
breadth of mind, keenness of vision, 
fixity of purpose and integrity of 
action. If those who follow where he 
he has led keep to the same lines there 
is nothing to fear for the future of 
New Hampshire industry. 

It was natural that a man of 
Mr. Smith’s prominence and achieve- 
ments in the business world should 
be looked to by his fellow citizens to 
assume leadership in public affairs; 
and this was especially true in his case 
because of the high degree of intel- 
ligent interest always manifested by 


one of the presidential electors from 
New Hampshire. 

In 1887 Mr. Smith was chosen a 
member of Governor Charles H. 
Sawyer’s executive council and gave 
two years of valuable service in that 
capacity. In 1888 his friends gave 
him vigorous support for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor, but 
after an exciting contest in the con- 
vention David H. Goodell of Antrim 
was nominated and elected. Again 
in 1890 Mr. Smith’s friends were very 
desirous that he should enter the race, 
but because of his great friendship 
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for another candidate, the late Hon. 
Hiram A. Tuttle of Pittsfield, Mr. 
Smith declined to allow the use - of 
his name in the convention. The 
result was that Mr. Tuttle was nomi- 
nated and after one of the hardest 
fought campaigns in the history of 
New Hampshire politics was elected, 
there being no choice by the people 
and the legislature filling the office. 
In that campaign Mr. Smith did 
yeoman service for his party in the 
capacity of chairman of the Repub- 
lican state central committee. 
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ago, still remembers the unusual 
grasp of the affairs of the state which 
it revealed; its keen and_ business- 
like analysis of the state’s financial 
condition, the course its government 
should pursue and the duties of its 
various departments. 

The subjects of forest preservation 
and of highway improvement, now 
held of such importance, were even 
then in the mind of this far-seeing 
executive and formed the subject 
of paragraphs in his address; and 
very important recommendations were 











Contoocook Mills, Hillsborough Bridge, N. H. 


By this time Mr. Smith’s claims 
upon the party nomination for the 
highest state office had become univer- 
sally recognized and in the Repub- 
lican state convention of 1892 he 
was nominated by acclamation. This 
tribute to his fitness and worth was 
followed by his election by the 
people at the polls in November, 
the first popular election in several 
years. 

He was inaugurated governor in 
January, 1893, and the writer, who 
listened to his inaugural address on 
that occasion, almost twenty years 


made by him as to the relations of 
labor and capital and what was the 
duty of the state in the matter. 

In his administration of the affairs 
of the state Governor Smith displayed 
the same qualities which we have 
noted already in his business career, 
great ability and scrupulous honesty, 
and to them he added an entire devo- 
tion of self to the public duty, which 
was bound to result, as it did, to the 
very great benefit of New Hampshire: 

When Governor Smith was about 
to lay down his office, the leading 
Republican newspaper at the state 
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‘apital, the Concord Evening Monitor, 
in the course of an editorial review of 
his administration, said: ‘‘The suc- 
cesses of Governor Smith’s term have 
been most brilliant and the gover- 
nor’s frequent appearance at public 
functions as the representative of the 
state has been characterized by a 
dignity of presence befitting his high 
place and by a moderation and 
strength of utterance fully in keeping 
with the traditions of the common- 
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political preferment; although there 
has not been an election of United 
States senator since the years of his 
governorship at which mention has 
not been made of his eminent fitness 
for representing his state in the upper 
branch of the national congress.- But, 
as has been said, his political activity 
in these years has been limited to 
service in his party ranks as a member 
of the state committee. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the 





re 


Mrs. John B. Smith 


wealth. Governor Smith receives the 
congratulations of the people upon 
the unqualified success of his admin- 
istrative labors and retires from office 
to become one of the foremost citizens 
of the state.” 

And that position, ‘one of the 
foremost citizens of the state,’’ Gov- 
ernor Smith ever since has held, with 
dignity and with honor. 

He has not sought, nor allowed his 
friends to seek for him, any further 


successful and creditable business 
sareer and public service of Governor 
Smith it is with pleasure that we turn 
to another side of his character, that 
exemplified in his private life, his 
family relations, his friendships and 
his affiliations. 

Here we find his own attributes 
supplemented by those of his wife, a 
lady of great personal charm and 
genuine culture. It was on November 
1, 1883, that Mr. Smith married Miss 
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Emma Lavender of Boston, and to 
them three childrén were born. Butler 
Lavender Smith, born in Hillsborough 
March 4, 1886, died in St. Augustine, 
Florida, April 6, 1888. Archibald 
Lavender Smith, born in Hillsborough 
February 1, 1889, graduated from 
Harvard University in the class of 
1911, receiving the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts; and Norman Smith, born 
in Hillsborough May 8, 1892, is pre- 
paring for entrance to the same famous 
college. 

The home and family life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith and their sons is ideal. 
Mrs. Smith, descended from the 
ancient Lavender family of Kent 
county, England, is fitted by nature, 
training and position to be a leader 
of refined society and as such she is 
recognized in Hillsborough and in the 
cities of Manchester and Boston and 
elsewhere. 

The Smith residence in Hillsborough 
is one of the finest in the state, rep- 
resenting in its design and furnishings 
the union of good taste and ample 
means. 

Another happy characteristic of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Smith is the wise 
and unostentatious liberality with 
which they devote much of their 
wealth to the benefit of worthy causes, 
religious, social and _ philanthropic, 
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and to the direct relief of the unfor- 
tunate, needy and suffering. 

The Congregational church in 
Hillsborough is one of the main 
objects of Mr. Smith’s support and 
that not alone financially but by per- 
sonal effort, for Mr. Smith ranks 
among the foremost laymen of this 
denomination in this country. 

Mr. Smith is a Mason of the thirty- 
second degree and is a member of the 
principal clubs in the cities where his 
chief interests lie. He is and always 
has been a man whose companionship 
is much sought and whose friendship 
is greatly cherished. His_ kindly, 
unassuming manner puts even a 
stranger at once at his ease, while as 
his acquaintance continues he displays 
a breadth of knowledge of men and 
books, of people and places, which, 
combined with the charity and the 
clarity of his comments, makes his 
conversation as interesting as it is 
informing. 

In short, when New Hampshire is 
called upon to choose from among 
her manufacturers one worthy to 
represent her in any place or upon 
any occasion with credit and honor 
she may well make as her selection 
former Governor John Butler Smith 
of Hillsborough. 





MEMORTES 


By William Wilson 


Some songs have around them thrown 
An atmosphere not all their own; 
But, as the favorite scented flower 
Recalls anew the bygone hour; 
Awakening memories, O God! 

The lonely paths that I have trod. 
































AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL EVENT 


By H. H. Metcalf 


There are few towns in New Hamp- 
shire with a more interesting history 
than the good old town of Hills- 
borough, and yet no history of that 
town, beyond a mere outline sketch, 
presented at first as a public address 
nearly three quarters of a century 
ago, and afterwards somewhat elab- 
orated for publication by the late 
Hon. Charles J. Smith, has. ever 
been issued. There is no_ better 
field for a competent town historian 
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in the history of Hillsborough, of 
which there is no record, in print, so 
far as we are aware, occurred on 
Christmas day, December 25, 1823, 
at the residence of Gen. Benjamin 
Pierce, then the most notable citi- 
zen of the town, which mansion still 
remains, and should be preserved as 
an historic landmark for all time to 
come—the home of a Revolutionary 
hero, and a distinguished governor 
of the state, wherein was also born 


Old Pierce Mansion, Hillsborough. Birthplace of Franklin Pierce 


than is here presented—none with a 
greater wealth of material at hand— 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the day is not far distant when it will 
be properly utilized; as it is no less 
earnestly to be hoped that not many 
more years will pass before the State 
of New Hampshire will be relieved 
of the disgrace of possessing no suit- 
able monument to the memory of 
Hillsborough’s most illustrious son— 
Franklin Pierce, the fourteenth pres- 
ident of the United States. 

One of the most interesting events 


and reared New Hampshire’s only 
president. This event was a reunion 
of all the citizens of Hillsborough who 
had served as soldiers of their coun- 
try in the War of Independence, who 
met at the home of General Pierce; 
upon his invitation, it being also the 
66th anniversary of his own birth. 
Some account of this notable gather- 
ing is preserved in the handwriting 
of General Pierce, from which it 
appears that there were twenty-two 
of these veterans present, viz.: 
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Ammi Andrews, born in Ipswich, 
Mass., aged 89 years. 

John McColley, born 
borough, aged 83 years. 

William Johnson, born in Billerica, 
Mass., aged 77 years. 

James Taggart, born in London- 
derry, aged 81 years. 

James Carr, born in Litchfield, 
aged 73 years. 

William Taggart, born in Merri- 
mack, aged 73 years. 

William Parker, born in Chelms- 
ford, Mass., aged 72 years. 

Thaddeus Goodwin, born in Leom- 
inster, Mass., aged 70 years. 

William Jamel, born in Boston, 
Mass., aged 74 years. 

Nathaniel Parmeter, born in Spen- 
cer, Mass., aged 70 years. 

William Dickey, born in London- 
derry, aged 70 years. 

Thaddeus Munroe, born in Bil- 
lerica, Mass., aged 71 years. 

Daniel Russell, born in Andover, 
Mass., aged 70 years. 

Isaac Andrews, born in Ipswich, 
Mass., aged 69 years. 

Daniel Killam, born in Wilming- 
ton, Mass., aged 69 years. 

John Shedd, born in Dunstable, 
N. H., aged 70 years. 

Robert Carr, born in Litchfield, 
Mass., aged 68 years. 

Zachariah Robbins, born in West- 
ford, Mass., aged 68 years. 

Benjamin Pierce, born in Chelms- 
ford, Mass., aged 66 years. 

David Livermore, born 
bury, Mass., aged 62 years. 

Sam Morrill, born in Manchester, 
aged 59 years. 

Nathaniel Johnson, born in An- 
dover, Mass., aged 59 years. 


in Hills- 


in Sud- 


- “Upon the arrival of the aged 
guests,’ the account goes on to say, 
‘they were conducted to an apart- 
ment prepared for their reception 
where they were received by the 
General and other of their compan- 
ions in arms who had arrived earlier, 
with expressions of heartfelt joy 
and satisfaction.” At about eleven 
o’clock all had arrived and after the 
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usual salutations attending the meet- 
ing of friends had been completed, 
in this case attended with unus- 
ual manifestations of feeling, General 
Pierce made a brief address to his 
assembled friends and compatriots, 
expressive of his satisfaction at having 
met under his own roof so many of 
those with whom he had served in 
the Revolution. He remarked that 
the day marked the completion of 
sixty-six years of his life, and that it 
was indeed a pleasing as well as surpris- 
ing circumstance that he should meet 
so many of his companions in arms, all 
citizens of Hillsborough, and only 
three of them younger than himself. 
He concluded by requesting them to 
put themselves at perfect ease; to 
rehearse with freedom the scenes of 
the Revolution, and recount the 
perils and dangers through which 
they had passed. 

It was then moved and voted 
that the venerable Lieutenant Ammi 
Andrews be president of the day, and 
that Lieutenant John McColley (the 
first white child born in Hillsborough) 
be vice-president. Nathaniel John- 
son was elected secretary. 

After an appropriate season of 
social enjoyment, the company re- 
paired to the dining room where a 
repast fitting for the occasion and in 
keeping with the generous hospital- 
ity of the patriotic host was served 
and enjoyed. 

Following the dinner a number of 
toasts were drank—whether with 
cold water or some stronger liquids 
in keeping with the custom of the 
times the record showeth not, but 
most probably the latter. 

Some of these toasts were responded 
to; others were drank in silence. 
Among them were the following: 


“The Battle of New Orleans.— 
The history of wars affords no par- 
allel.”’ Lieutenant Andrews. 


“Our Navy.—The floating bul- 
wark of our national liberty.” 
tenant McColley. 

“The Last War.—Just and glo- 
What, then, shall we say of 


Lieu- 


rious. 
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those characters who rejoiced at 
our defeats. and shouted when the 
choicest blood of our country freely 
flowed in its defence?” Captain 
Dickey. 

“The State in Which We Live— 
We have seen her firm in the support 
of Republican government. May the 
rising generation not be misled, but 
ever remember the precepts of their 
fathers.’”,—Nathaniel Parmeter. 

“Virginia—As prominent for her 
talents as she is firm in her adherence 
to republican principles. She has 
never been cursed with an amalga- 
mation of parties.”’— William Johnson. 

“The Greeks—May they become 
thoroughly acquainted with the true 
principles of liberty, and be stimu- 
lated by that generous impulse it is 
calculated to impart.’’—Lieutenant 
Taggart. 

“General LaFayette—An independ- 
ent and virtuous country has declared 
his unparallelled merit.”’ 

“The Battle of Chippewa—A glo- 
rious prelude to its more renowned 
and equally glorious afterpiece at 
Bridgewater.” 

“The Revolutionary Soldiers—First 
in dignity; first among heroes in 
political rights—may they continue 
to form examples of patriotic virtue, 
and our children maintain the glori- 
ous principles of the independence 
which they so. nobly achieved.” 

“The Army at Valley Forge in the 
Winter of 1778—Without clothes, 
without money, and almost without 
provisions; a proof to the world that 
men can be patriotic.” 

‘General Rochambeau, Count De 
Grasse, and the French Army—Our 
brave and generous auxiliaries.” 

“Gen. Andrew Jackson—His patri- 
otic courage, when his country is in 
imminent danger, leads duty to super- 
sede every other consideration. His 
countrymen are now rewarding such 
sterling merit. May nothing impede 
their progress.”’ 

“Our Country—May its states- 
men and rulers be able, patriotic and 
honest and they will ride through all 


storms without danger of dashing on 
shoals or rocks.”’ 

‘National Alliances—Whether holy 
or unholy, may they never be used 
as engines to destroy the liberty and 
happiness of man.” 

“The Nineteenth of April, 1775— 
The first flash of American true fire 
which never ceased to blaze till the 
land was acknowledged free and inde- 
pendent.” 

“The Memory of General Warren, 
Colonel Parker, Colonel Prescott and 
the Host of Worthies who Nobly 
Staked their Lives on the Altar of 
Patriotism Erected on Bunker Hill— 
May their exalted virtues be engraven 
on the hearts and affections of our 
countrymen.” 

“The Memory of our Virtuous 
Brave and Patriotic. Commander, 
General Washington.”’ 

‘President Hancock and his Com- 
panions on the Fourth of July, 1776,— 
Such patriotic courage as they dis- 
played on that day does honor to 
human nature.” 

“The Seventeenth of June—Bun- 
ker Hill, deeply impressed on our 
minds. Twelve of us now present 
who participated in the heat of that 
ever memorable action.” 

“The Seventh of September and 
Seventeenth of October, 1777—We 
well remember the days on which we 
convinced General Burgoyne and his 
army that they were not invincible.” 





When all the toasts had been drank 
and the festivities of the day were 
over, as the band of patriots were 
about to separate and go to their 
several homes, never all to meet 
again on earth, General Pierce feel- 
ingly addressed his associates in the 
following words, preserved in his own 
handwriting: 


“Gentlemen: If you have been made happy 
I am fully rewarded; my wishes are com- 
pleted, you may rest assured. 

“My feelings on this occasion have been 
of no ordinary cast. To meet after the 
lapse of more than forty years so many 
men with whom I had been acquainted 
in youth must have been a very pleasing 
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occurrence. But the situation in which we 
were early placed is calculated very much 
to enhance the pleasure of this meeting. 
Engaged in a cause so extensive in its in- 
fluence and so glorious in its termination, 
no occurrence of that day is without interest. 
You, gentlemen, have called up to my mind 
many interesting circumstances which, through 
the mist of time, appeared to me very dim, 
and some which I had entirely lost sight of. 
We should be grateful to the Divine Being 
that our lives have been preserved to this 
advanced age. To see our beloved country 
so rapidly increase in population; to see the 
progress of the arts and sciences, of agri- 
culture, of commerce and manufactures, 
and, in fact, of everything calculated to 
advance the happiness and prosperity of 
our countrymen, must be highly gratifying 
to us all. 

“It is not probable that we shall ever, so 
many of us, meet together again. The 
season of the year in which we meet may 
well remind us of the season of our lives. 
Our eyes are dimmed, our locks are silvered, 
our cheeks are furrowed and our minds and 
bodies enfeebled. My friends if we have 
been active and faithful in our public duties, 
let us not be neglectful of those of a private 
and devotional nature, which we owe to the 
Father of all Good, so that we, like good 
and faithful soldiers of Him may be ready 
at the first tap of the shrouded drum to move 
and join our beloved Washington and the 
rest of our comrades in arms who fought 
and bled by our sides. I thank you all, 
gentlemen, for your kindness in calling on 
me this day, and wish you in this life all that 
age and infirmity can enjoy, and hereafter 
perpetual felicity.”’ 


It may be noted that General 
Pierce who, on this happy occasion, 
at the age of 66, spoke of himself, 
along with his associates, as enfee- 
bled by age, was elected governor of 
New Hampshire more than three 
years later, in March, 1827, and again 
in 1829, and during both terms ably 
discharged the duties of the position, 
having previously served eleven years 
in all as a member of the state legisla- 
ture, as many years in the executive 
council and thirteen years as sheriff 
of Hillsborough County. It was while 


serving in the latter capacity that he 
liberated from jail at Amherst, three 
Revolutionary soldiers, imprisoned for 
debt, by personally discharging their 
obligations and sending them to their 
homes, free men. 

General Pierce was born in Chelms- 
ford, Mass., December 25, 1757. 
He was living with an uncle and 
engaged at plowing in the field when 
the news of the battle of Lexington 
arrived. He left the plow in the 
furrow and immediately joined the 
patriot forces, being engaged at Bun- 
ker Hill. He was made a sergeant 
in 1776, and raised to the rank of 
ensign for saving his company’s flag 
at Saratoga, October 7, 1777. In 
July, 1882, he was made a lieutenant 
and a captain January 1, 1783. In 
November of that year he commanded 
a detachment first entering the City 
of New York upon its evacuation by 
the British. 

After the war he was employed by 
Colonel Stoddard to inspect a tract 
of land then owned by the latter— 
now the town of that name—and on 
the return from such service, in the 
fall of 1785, purchased some land 
for himself in Hillsborough, to which 
he repaired the following spring and 
established his home. He was ap- 
pointed a brigade major by Governor 
Sullivan in 1786, and was active in 
the militia for many years, attaining 
the rank of brigadier general. He 
married, first, in 1787, Elizabeth 
Andrews of Hillsborough, who died 
the following year leaving a daughter 
who ultimately became the wife of 
Gen. John MeNeil. In 1789 he 
married Anna Kendrick of Amherst, 
by whom he had eight children: 
Benjamin Kendrick, who became a 
colonel in the regular army; Nancy 
M., wife of Gen. Solomon MeNeil; 
John Sullivan, who died in Michigan 
in early manhood; Harriet B., wife 
of Hugh Jameson; Charles Grandi- 
son, who died at 25; Franklin, four- 
teenth president of the United States; 
Charlotte, who died in infancy, and 
Henry D., who was a well-known cit- 
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izen of Hillsborough, father of Frank Jackson. He died April 1, 1839, 
H., and Kirk D. Pierce. in his 82d year, having lived to see 


General 


Pierce 


was a presiden- his son a representative in Congress 


tial elector in 1832, voting for Andrew and a senator of the United States. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE 


By Ray Laurance 


Crouched near a lonely roadside, 
"Neath forest-covered hill, 
There is a house deserted, 
And mossy is the sill 
Of the door, for long years open, 
For wand’ring winds to roam 
At will through ruined building, 
That once was called a home. 


No windows in the farm house, 
And many a summer night, 
The whippowil is calling, 
From where once shone the light 
Of candle, or the fireplace, 
In the homely kitchen small, 
Where dark-winged desolation. 
Is now brooding over all! 


Tall poplar trees are waiting, 
Around the farmhouse gray, 
And mournfully they whisper, 
As they see the rose vines gay, 
That loiter in the door yard, 
Or straggle o’er the wall, 
“One by one we’ve seen them carried 
To sleep in graveyard small!” 


Sweet clover tall and slender, 
Is stretching out her hand, 
Filled with blossoms white and fragrant, 
Still faithful to the land 
And dear memories, sad and tender, 
Of the past, when she was blessed 
With loving admiration, 
From those long since at rest. 


On yonder wooded hill top 
Where headstones catch the light 
They sleep, long generations 
From the home once fair and bright; 
The aged poplars watching 
Time conquer farmhouse gray, 
Are whispering in the moonlight, 
‘‘Man’s life is but a day!” 
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WILLIAM WHIPPLE 


Signer of the Declaration of Independence 


By Joseph Foster, Pay Director (Rear Admiral) U. S. N. (Retired) of 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


[Delivered before the New Hampshire Society, Sons of the American Revolution at the Annual Meeting, 
Concord, N. H., July 9, 1907] 


Compatriots and Friends: 


One hundred and thirty-one years 
ago, William Whipple, a citizen of 
Portsmouth, and one of the two 
delegates from New Hampshire then 
present in the Continental Congress 
at Philadelphia, committed high trea- 
son against King George III, by 
voting in favor of American Inde- 
pendence, and by placing his name 
on the list of those, who, if our Revo- 
lution had been only an unsuccessful 
rebellion, would have ended their 
lives in the tower of London, or have 
died on the gallows as traitors! But 
the Revolution was a success, and a 
nation, now counting almost ninety 
millions of people, was born to honor 
the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence as the authors of its 
liberty and freedom. 

To many the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence must seem a story of long 
ago—almost as far distant in time as 
the Magna Charta—the first real- 
ization of liberty and the rights of the 
people, in the historic home of New 
England beyond the sea. And so, 
today, we, Sons of the American 
Revolution, have come together to 
study the life of one of the Signers, 
and to recall the immortal words of 
the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence—seeking a renewed inspi- 
ration of our patriotism at the foun- 
tain head. 

Listen to its graphic story! 

“When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 


and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 


that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and, 
accordingly, all experience has shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. 

“But, when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, itis their 
duty, to throw off such government and to 
provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. The history of the present 
king of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having, in direct 
object, the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these states. 


* * * ” * * 


“We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in general congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare that these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown, and that 
all political connection between them and 
the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved; and that as free and 
independent states, they have full power to 
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levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent states may of 
right do. And, for the support of this decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 


To these eloquent words of Thomas 
Jefferson, the Magna Charta of Amer- 
ican freedom, and the seed, which, 
planted in the hearts of lovers of 
liberty throughout the world, has 
brought so many blessings to all man- 
kind, was signed the name of William 
Whipple of Portsmouth, who, carrying 
out his own patriotic instincts and the 
earnest desire of our ancestors, with 
Josiah Bartlett of Kingston, and Mat- 
thew Thornton of Londonderry, his 
fellow-delegates from New Hampshire, 
united with fifty-three delegates from 
the other colonies in this the grandest 
act of all history, and thus forever 
immortalized his name on the roll of 
those supporters and protectors of 
human rights and universal liberty 
whom we proudly hail as the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. 

It is my privilege today to tell the 
story of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and of the life of William 
Whipple; and if I sometimes use the 
phrases of another who made a study 
of the lives of the Signers,* you will 
gain in exactness of statement and in 
eloquence of words what you may 
lose in originality, and will therefore, 
I am sure, be willing to pardon my 
choice in this matter. 

‘‘Sanderson’s Biography of the 
Signers”’ relates that ‘with the com- 
mencement of the year 1776, the af- 
fairs of the colonies, and certainly the 
views of their political leaders, began 
to assume a new aspect, one of more 
energy, and with motives and objects 
more decided and apparent. Eighteen 
months had passed away since the 
colonists had learned by the intrench- 
ments at Boston, that a resort to 
arms was an event, not beyond the 
contemplation of the British ministry. 

“Nearly a year had elapsed since 


the fields of Concord and Lexington 
had been stained with hostile blood; 
during this interval, armies had been 
raised, vessels of war had_ been 
equipped, fortifications had been 
erected, gallant exploits had been 
performed, and eventful battles had 
been lost and won; yet still were the 
provinces bound to their British 
brethren, by the ties of a similar 
allegiance; still did they look upon 
themselves as members of the same 
empire, subjects of the same sovereign, 
and partners in the same constitu- 
tion and laws. 

“Every expedient, however, short 
of unconditional separation, had now 
been tried by congress,—but in vain. 
It appeared worse than useless, longer 
to pursue measures of open hostility, 
and yet to hold out the promises of 
reconciliation. The time had arrived 
when a more decided stand must be 
taken,—the circumstances of the na- 
tion demanded it, the success of the 
struggle depended on it. The best 
and wisest men had become convinced 
that no accommodation could take 
place, and that a course which was 
not marked by decision, would create 
dissatisfaction among the resolute, 
while it would render more uncer- 
tain the feeble and the wavering. 

“During the spring of 1776, there- 
fore, the question of independence 
became one of very general interest 
and reflection among all classes of 
the nation. It was taken into consid- 
eration by some of the colonial legis- 
latures, and in Virginia a resolution 
was adopted in favor of its immediate 
declaration. 

“Under these circumstances, the 
subject was brought directly before 
congress, on Friday, the seventh of 
June, 1776,” when Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, ‘‘moved ‘that these 
United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown; 
and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great 


***‘Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence, revised and edited by Robert 


T. Conrad,”’ Philadelphia, 1846. 
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Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.’”’ ‘It was discussed very 
fully on the following Saturday 
and Monday,” and “on [Monday] the 
tenth of June it was resolved, ‘that 
the consideration of the resolution 
respecting independence be _post- 
poned till the first Monday in July 
next; and in the meanwhile, that no 
time be lost, in case the congress 
agree thereto, that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a declaration to 
the effect of the said resolution.’ ”’ 

This committee consisted of 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, John 
Adams of Massachusetts, Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, and Robert 
R. Livingston of New York; Mr. 
Lee, the original mover of the reso- 
lution, being called home by “the 
dangerous illness of some members 
of his family;” ‘‘and to Mr. Jefferson, 
the chairman of the committee, was 
ultimately assigned the important 
duty of preparing the draught of the 
document, for the formation of which 
they had been appointed. 

‘The task thus devolved upon Mr. 
Jefferson, was of no ordinary magni- 
tude; and required the exercise of 
no common judgment and foresight. 
To frame such a document, was the 
effort of no common mind. That of 
Mr. Jefferson proved fully equal to the 
task. His labors received the imme- 
diate approbation and sanction of 
the committee: and their opinion 
has been confirmed by the testimony 
of succeeding years, and of every 
nation where it has been known. 

“On the twenty-eighth day of June, 
the Declaration of Independence was 
presented to congress, and read. On 
the first, second and third of July, it 
was taken into full consideration; and 
on the fourth, it was agreed to after 
several alterations, and considerable 
omissions had been made in the 
draught, as it was first framed by the 
committee.” 

‘“‘When the question of independ- 
ence was put, in a committee of the 
whole, on the first of July, ; 
and the president resumed the chair, 
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the chairman of the committee of the 
whole made his report, which was not 
acted upon until Thursday, July 4. 
Every state, excepting Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, had voted in favor of 
the measure, but it was a matter of 
great importance to procure an unani- 
mous voice.”” The return of one of the 
Delaware members, who was in favor 
of the Declaration, secured the voice of 
that state on the fourth of July, and 
“two of the members of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, adverse to the 
measure, being absent, that state was 
also united in the vote, by a majority 
of one. By these means, the Decla- 
ration of Independence became the 
unanimous act of the thirteen states.” 

“Speaking of the Declaration of 
Independence,” Thomas Jefferson 
said, “that ‘John Adams was the 
pillar of its support on the floor of 
congress; its ablest advocate and 
defender against the multifarious 
assaults it encountered.’ ”’ 

“The transport of his [Mr. Adams’] 
feelings, the exuberance of his joy, 
on [the adoption of the 
Declaration,| may be seen most 
vividly portrayed in the letter which 
he wrote Mrs. Adams on the succeed- 
ing day—a letter that is memorable, 
and now embalmed in American 
history, simply because it is so true 
and inartificial an effusion of ardent, 
enlightened, and disinterested patriot- 
ism. 

“*Vesterday,’ he says, ‘the greatest 
question was decided, that was ever 
debated in America; and greater, 
perhaps, never was or will be decided 
among men. A resolution was passed, 
without one dissenting colony, ‘that 
these United States are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent 
states.’ The day is passed. The 
fourth of July, 1776, will be a mem- 
orable epoch in the history of America. 
I am apt to believe it will be celebrated 
by succeeding generations, as the 
great anniversary festival. It ought 
to be commemorated as a day of 
deliverance, by solemn acts of devo- 
tion to Almighty God. It ought to 
be solemnized with pomps, shows, 
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games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, 
and illuminations, from one end of 
the continent to the other, from this 
time forward for ever. You will 
think me transported with enthu- 
siasm, but I am not. I am well 
aware of the toil, and blood, and 
treasure, that it will cost to maintain 
this declaration, and support and 
defend these states; yet through all 
the gloom, I can see the rays of light 
and glory. I can see that the end 
is worth more than all the means; 
and that posterity will triumph, 
although you and I may rue, which 
I hope we shall not.’ ”’ 

On the 15th day of June, 1776, the 
New Hampshire Legislature had 
instructed the delegates in Congress 
from New Hampshire, to join with 
the other colonies in declaring the 
thirteen United Colonies a free and 
independent state. 

And “on that memorable day, 
[when] the decisive vote was taken, 
which resulted in the unanimous decla- 
ration of all the states in favor of inde- 
pendence, |New Hampshire spoke first, 
for] in taking the question the north- 
ernmost colony was first called on, 
and Dr. [Josiah] Bartlett, [of New 
Hampshire, born 1729, died 1795] 
had the accidental, but interesting 
duty of first giving his voice in favor 
of the resolution.” 

And William Whipple of Ports- 
mouth, the only other delegate from 
New Hampshire, then serving in 
congress, was the second to give his 
vote in favor of Independence. 

For, ‘‘on the twenty-third of Jan- 
uary, 1776, a second election for 
delegates [from New Hampshire] 
to the continental congress [had] 
occurred.”’ and Josiah Bartlett of 
Kingston, and “his most’ attached 
personal friends, William Whipple 
and John Langdon,”’ of Portsmouth, 
were chosen. The two former “long 
served” with each other “in Congress, 
and their signatures are found together 
on the charter of Independence. Mr. 
Langdon, owing to an appointment 
to another office lost the opportunity 


of recording his patriotic sentiments 
in the same conspicuous manner.” 
“On the twelfth of September, 
1776,” Matthew Thornton, of Lon- 
donderry, born 1714, died 1803 ‘‘was 
appointed, by the house of repre- 
sentatives, a delegate to represent 
the state of New Hampshire in Con- 
gress, during the term of one year. 
He did not take his seat in that 
illustrious body until the fourth of 
November following, being four 
months after the passage of the 
Declaration of Independence; but he 
immediately acceded to it, and was 
permitted to place his signature on 
the engrossed copy of the instrument, 
among those of the fifty-six worthies, 
who have immortalized their names 
by that memorable and magnan- 
imous act.”’ 
“The Declaration of Independence 
was accompanied in its first 
publication by the signature of Mr. 
Hancock alone,” and “the manu- 
script public journal has no names 
annexed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, nor has the secret journal; 
but it appears by the latter, that on 
the nineteenth day of July, 1776, 
the Congress directed that it should 
be engrossed on parchment, and 
signed by every member, and that 
it was so produced on the second of 
August, and signed. This is inter- 
lined in the secret journal, in the hand 
of Charles Thomson, the secretary.” 
“The printed journals of Congress, 
indeed, make it appear, that the 
Declaration of Independence was 
adopted and signed on the fourth of 
July, by the gentlemen whose names 
are subscribed to it uuder the head 
of that date. But this impression 
is incorrect; because, in fact not one 
signature was affixed to the Declara- 
tion until the second of August. The 
idea of signing does not appear to 
have occurred immmediately; for not 
until the nineteenth of July , 
did the resolution pass, directing the 
Declaration to be engrossed on parch- 
ment. This was accordingly done; 
and on the second of August following, 
when the engrossed copy was pre- 
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pared, and not before, the Declara- 
tion was signed by the members, who 
on that day were present in congress. 
; Those members who were 
absent on the second of August, sub- 
scribed the Declaration as soon after 
as opportunity offered.” 

It is stated, indeed, in Michael’s 
“Story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” with the biographies and 
portraits of the signers and of the 
secretary of the Congress, issued by 
the State Department in 1904, that 
“on the 2d of August the engrossed 
copy was signed by fifty members,”’ 
and that ‘““Wythe signed about August 
27, Richard Henry Lee, Gerry [and] 
Wolcott in September, Thornton in 
November following, and McKean 
later, probably in 1781.” 

“Sanderson” relates that “The 
engrossed copy of the Declaration of 
Independence was placed on the desk 
of the secretary of congress, on the 
second of August, to receive the 
signatures of the members, and Mr. 
Hancock, president of congress, dur- 
ing a conversation with Mr. [Charles] 
Carroll [of Maryland, who had only 
taken his seat on the eighteenth of 
the previous month], asked him if he 
would sign it. ‘Most willingly,’ was 
the reply, and taking a pen, he at 
once put his name to the instrument. 
‘There goes a few millions,’ said one 
of those who stood by; and all 
present at the time agreed, that in 
point of fortune, few risked more 
than Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” 

The case of Mr. Carroll was not 
singular, for besides Doctor Thornton 
of New Hampshire, already men- 
tioned, five of the Pennsylvania 
delegates who signed the Declaration 
were not present in congress on the 
fourth of July, 1776, ‘“‘not having been 
chosen delegates by the legislature 
of Pennsylvania until the twentieth 
day of that month,” “‘to succeed those 
members of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation who had refused their assent 
to the Declaration of Independence, 
and abandoned their seats in congress. 

William Ellery, one of the Signers 
from Rhode Island, in after years, 
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“often spoke of the signing of the 
Declaration; and he spoke of it as 
an event which many regarded with 
awe, perhaps with uncertainty, but 
none with fear. ‘I was determined,’ 
he used to say, ‘to see how they all 
looked, as they signed what might be 
their death warrant. I placed my- 
sel beside the secretary, Charles 
Thomson, and eyed each closely as 
he affixed his name to the document. 
Undaunted resolution was displayed 
in every countenance.’ ”’ 

“When the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence 
approached, two only of the com- 
mittee that prepared that document, 
and of the Congress that voted its 
adoption and promulgation, and one 
more besides of those who inscribed 
their names upon it, yet survived.” 

‘“‘* Like the books of the Sybil, the 
living signers of the Declaration of 
Independence increased in value as 
they diminished in number.’ On the 
third of July, 1826, three only 
remained,—John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. On the fourth of July, 
1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
day on which they pledged their all 
to their country, when the ten 
millions who were indebted to them 
for liberty, were celebrating the year 
of jubilee; when the names of the 
three signers were on every lip, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson died, 
leaving Charles Carroll of Carrollton” 
the last link between the past and 
that ‘‘generation.”’ 

“That such an anniversary should 
be the day appointed for the depar- 
ture of the two co-laborers’ was a 
startling coincidence, and ‘the uni- 
versal burst of feeling in all parts of 
this country, showed that the nation 
recognized something in the dispen- 
sation beyond the ordinary laws of 
human existence. 

“They departed cheered by the 
benedictions of their country, to 
whom they left the inheritance of 
their fame, and the memory of their 
bright example. 

“On the fourteenth of November, 
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1832, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
the last of the signers, full of years 
and full of honors, closed his earthly 
career [aged 95 years]. A nation’s 
tears were shed upon his grave; a 
nation’s gratitude hallows his mem- 
ory. 

“They pledged their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor; and 
not one was false to the pledge—not 
one! They suffered much; some died 
from hardships encountered, some 
were imprisoned, many were impov- 
erished, and all were tempted by 
promises, and menaced by the wrath 
of what seemed, for a time, an 
earthly omnipotence: but all stood 
firm. There was doubt previous to 
the declaration—none after. Every 
name shone brighter as the darkness 


thickened. Each patriot was a sun 
that stood fast until the 
battle of independence had _ been 


fought and won. 

“They are no more, they are dead. 
But how little is there of the great 
and good which can die! To their 
country they yet live and live for ever. 
They live in all that perpetuates the 
remembrance of men on earth: in the 
recorded proofs of their own great 
actions, in the offspring of their 
intellect, in the deep engraved lines 
of public gratitude, and in the respect 
and homage of mankind. They live 
in their example; and they live, 
emphatically, and will live, in the 
influence which their lives and efforts 
their principles and opinions, now 
exercise and will continue to exercise, 
on the affairs of men, not only in 
their own country, but throughout 
the civilized world.” 

The Declaration of Independence 
was publicly proclaimed in Ports- 
mouth, on the 18th of July, 1776, 
from the steps facing on King street, 
of the Old State House, built in 
1758 upon a ledge of rocks occupying 
the centre of Market square, which 
stood there until removed in 1837; 
and when the reading was finished, 
Thomas Manning, a devoted patriot 
of Portsmouth, threw his hat in 
the air, shouting “‘Huzza for Con- 
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gress street,’ which then and there 
became its name; a name, which 
in memory of the Congress of 1776, 
it will, I trust, forever bear. 

That Portsmouth is full of Revolu- 
tionary memories is doubtless well 
known to all who hear my voice; 
but while all may know that the first 
overt act of the Revolution was the 
capture on the night of the 13th of 
December, 1774, at Fort William 
and Mary, now Fort Constitution, 
by the patriots of Portsmouth and 
vicinity, of the powder, which:a little 
later was so bravely expended at 
Bunker Hill, yet few realize the fact 
that this William Whipple,—illus- 
trious both in state and field—besides 
signing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, took a prominent part in the 
capture of Burgoyne, a victory which 
delivered the American cause from 
the greatest peril and brought joy 
without measure to the people, and 
that in behalf of General Gates he 
signed the articles of capitulation of 
the British troops; and afterwards 
was one of the officers under whose 
charge they were conducted to their 
place of encampment on Winter hill, 
near Boston. 

Let me tell his story as briefly as I 
may. 

William Whipple was the son of 
Capt. William Whipple, senior, of 
Kittery, Me., who died the seventh 
of August, 1751, aged fifty six years. 
Captain Whipple was a native of 
Ipswich, Mass., whither his great 
grandfather, Elder John Whipple, 
came from Essex, England, in or 
before 1639. William Whipple, the 
son, was born the 14th of January, 
1730, in the “Whippe _=§ garrison 
house’ on Whipple’s cove, Kittery, 
his father’s house, and _ previously 
the home of his maternal grand- 
father and great grandfather, Robert 
Cutt, first and second, where Harrison 
J. Philbrick now resides. 

He was educated in the public 
schools of Kittery, and early went to 
sea, as did so many Kittery and 
Portsmouth boys from that time up 
to the breaking out of the Civil War, 
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for a “Life on the Ocean Wave” was 
for many years the most promising 
one there open to an energetic and 
ambitious boy. He obtained the 
command of a vessel before he was 
twenty-one years of age, and engaged 
in the European, West India and 
African trade, in one voyage, at least, 
bringing slaves, it is said, to this 
country from Africa, for at that time, 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
for thirty or forty years afterwards, 
slaves were held in New Hampshire; 
and, indeed, the constitution of the 
United States authorized their impor- 
tation from Africa into this country 
until the year 1808, fifty years later. 

In 1759, at the age of twenty-nine, 
he abandoned the sea entirely, and 
entered into business in Portsmouth 
with his brother, under the firm name 
of William and Joseph Whipple, 
which connection lasted till about two 
years previous to the Revolution. 

‘‘ At an early period of the contest, 
he took a decided part in favor of the 
colonies, in their opposition to the 
claims of Great Britain; and his 
townsmen, placing the highest confi- 
dence in his patriotism and integrity, 
frequently elected him to offices which 
required great firmness and modera- 
tion. In January, 1775, he was 
chosen one of the representatives of 
the town of Portsmouth to the pro- 
vincial congress held at Exeter for 
the purpose of choosing delegates to 
the general congress, which was to 
meet in Philadelphia on the tenth of 
May following. 

‘““When the disputes between the 
two countries were approaching to a 
crisis, the provincial committee of 
safety of New Hampshire recommend- 
ed that a provincial congress should 
be formed, for the purpose of direct- 
ing and managing the public affairs 
of the state during the term of six 
months. The delegates from the 
town of Portsmouth were five in 
number, among whom was Captain 
Whipple. He accordingly attended 
the meeting of the congress, which 
convened at Exeter in the beginning 
of May, 1775, and was elected by 
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that body one of the provincial com- 
mittee of safety, who were to regulate 
the affairs of government during the 
war. In the early part of the same 
year, he was also chosen one of the 
committee of safety for the town of 
Portsmouth. 

‘At the close of the year 1775, the 
people of New Hampshire assumed a 
form of government, consisting of a 
house of representatives and a council 
of twelve, the president of which was 
the chief executive officer. Mr. Whip- 
ple was chosen one of the council, 
on the sixth of January, 1776, and 
on the twenty-third of the same 
month, a delegate to the general 
congress: he took his seat on the 
twenty-ninth of February following. 
He continued to be re-elected to that 
distinguished situation in the years 
1777, 1778, and. 1779, and applied 
himself with diligence and ability to 
the discharge of its duties, when the 
military services which he rendered 
during that period permitted him to 
be an acting member of the New 
Hampshire delegation. Inthe middle 
of September, 1779, he finally retired 
from congress, after having attended, 
without the least intermission, at his 
post of duty from the fifth of the 
preceding month of November. 

‘‘ Whilst in congress he was consid- 
ered a very useful and active member, 
and discharged the duties of his office 
in a manner alike honorable to himself 
and satisfactory to his constituents. 
In the current and committed business 
of the house he displayed equal 
perseverance, ability and application. 
His early pursuits rendered him par- 
ticularly useful as a member of the 
committees of marine and of com- 
merce; and, as one of the superin- 
tendents of the commissary’s and 
quartermaster’s departments, he 
labored, with much assiduity, to 
correct the abuses which had prevailed 
and to place those establishments 
upon such a footing as might best 
conduce to the public service. When 
the depreciation of the continental 
currency became excessive, he strongly 
opposed new emissions of paper, as 
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tending to the utter destruction of 
public confidence. 

“Soon after Mr. Whipple’s return to 
New Hampshire [in 1777] he was 
called on to exercise his patriotism 
in scenes and modes yet untried. He 
had buffeted the waves as a seaman; 
he had pursued the peaceful occu- 
pations of a merchant; and he had 
distinguished himself as a legislator 
and a statesman; but he was now 
called on to undergo the severer 
personal duties, and to gather the 
more conspicuous laurels of a soldier. 
The overwhelming force of Burgoyne 
having compelled the American 
troops to evacuate their strong post at 
Ticonderoga, universal alarm pre- 
vailed in the north. The committee 
of the ‘New Hampshire Grants,’ 
which had now formed themselves 
into a separate state, wrote in the 
most pressing terms to the committee 
of safety at Exeter, for assistance. 
The assembly of New Hampshire was 
immediately convened, and adopted 
the most effectual and decisive meas- 
ures for the defence of the country, 
They formed the whole militia of the 
state into two brigades, giving the 
command of the first to William 
Whipple, and of the second to General 
Stark. General Stark was immedi- 
ately ordered to march, ‘to stop the 
progress of the enemy on our western 
frontiers,’ with one fourth of his 
brigade, and one fourth of three 
regiments belonging to the brigade 
of General Whipple. 

‘Burgoyne, presuming that no more 
effectual opposition would be made, 
flattered himself that he might ad- 
vance without much annoyance. To 
the accomplishments and experience 
of his officers, was added a formidable 
train of artillery, with all the appara- 
tus, stores and equipments, which 
the nature of the service required. 
His army was principally composed 
of veteran corps of the best troops 
of Britain and Germany, and Amer- 
ican loyalists furnished it with spies, 
scouts, and rangers: a numerous 
body of savages, in their own dress 
and with their own weapons, and 





characteristic ferocity, increased the 
terrors of its approach. 

‘Flushed by a confidence in his 
superior force, and deceived in- his 
opinion of the number of friendly 
loyalists, the British general dis- 
patched Lieutenant-Colonel Baum 
from Fort Edward, with about fifteen 
hundred of his German troops, and 
a body of Indians, to overrun the 
‘Grants’ as far as the Connecticut 
river, for the purpose of collecting 
horses to mount the dragoons, and 
cattle, both for labor and provisions. 
He was encountered at Bennington 
by the intrepid Stark, who carried 
the works which he had constructed, 
by assault, and killed or captured the 
greater part of his detachment; a 
few only escaped into the woods, and 
saved themselves by flight. 

“This victory gave a severe check to 
the hopes of the enemy, and revived 
the spirits of the people after a long 
depression. The courage of the mil- 
itia increased with their reputation, 
and they found that neither British 
nor German regulars were invincible. 
Burgoyne was weakened and dis- 
heartened by the event, and begin- 
ning to perceive the danger of his 
situation, he now considered the men 
of New Hampshire and the Green 
Mountains, whom he had viewed 
with contempt,as dangerous enemies.” 

‘The northern army was now rein- 
forced by the militia of all the neigh- 
boring states. Brigadier General 
Whipple marched with a great part 
of “his brigade; and volunteers from 
all parts of New Hampshire hastened 
in great numbers to join the standard 
of General Gates. In the desperate 
battles of Stillwater and of Saratoga, 
the troops of New Hampshire gained 
a large share of the honor due to the 
American army. The consequence 
of these engagements was the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne. When 
the British army capitulated, he was 
appointed, with Colonel Wilkinson, 
as the representative of General Gates, 
to meet two officers from General 
Burgoyne, for the purpose of pro- 
pounding, discussing, and _ settling 
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several subordinate articles and reg- 


ulations springing from the prelim- 
inary proposals of the British general, 
and which required explanation and 
precision before the definitive treaty 
could be properly executed. By con- 
cert with Major Kingston, a tent was 
pitched between the advanced 
guards of the two armies, where they 
met Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland, 
and Captain Craig of the forty-seventh 
regiment, on the afternoon of the 
sixteenth of October, 1777. Having 
produced and exchanged credentials, 
they proceeded to discuss the objects 
of their appointment, and in the even- 
ing signed the articles of capitulation. 
After the attainment of this grand 
object, General Whipple was selected 
as one of the officers, under whose 
command the British troops were 
conducted to their destined encamp- 
ment on Winter hill, near Boston.” 

It is related in the ‘Rambles 
about Portsmouth’ that General 
Whipple had two slaves—‘‘Prince 
and Cuffee Whipple,’ who “were 
brought to that town with a number 
of others of their color, in a ship from 
the coast of Africa prior to 1766, then 
about ten years old. It was said that 
that they were brothers, the sons of 
an African prince, sent over for an 
education, but retained in slavery.”’ 

Prince attended General Whipple 
on the expedition: to Saratoga, but 
one morning on the way to the army, 
“Prince appeared sulky and in ill 
humor. His master upbraided him 
for his misconduct. ‘Master,’ said 
Prince, ‘You are going to fight for 
your liberty, but I have none to fight 
for.’ ‘Prince,’ replied his master, 
‘behave like a man and do your duty, 
and from this hour you shall be free.’ 
Prince wanted no other incentive; he 
performed his duty like a man through- 
out the campaign, which ended in the 
surrender of Burgoyne, and from that 
day he was a free man.” 

Prince Whipple, a prince in Africa, 
a slave in America, “‘was a large, well- 
proportioned and fine looking man, 
and of gentlemanly manners and 
deportment. He was the Caleb Quo- 





tem of the old-fashioned semi-monthly 
assemblies, and at all large weddings 
and dinners, balls and evening parties 
{in Portsmouth]. Nothing could go 
on right without Prince, and his death 
was much regretted by both the white 
and colored inhabitants of the town; 
by the latter of whom he was always 
regarded as a leader.” (Rambles 
about Portsmouth, I, 152-153.) 

Prince Whipple’s name appears on 
‘General Whipple’s Staff Roll,” both 
for the Saratoga campaign in 1777 
and the Rhode Island campaign in 
1778; and he rests in the North Cem- 
etery, Portsmouth, not far from his 
master. “‘Mr. Prince Whipple, a 
sober, honest, black man,” 
as the New Hampshire Gazette of 
November 19, 1796, said in announc- 
ing his death. A government head- 
stone—‘‘Prince Whipple, Cont’l 
Troops, Rev. War,”’ marks his grave. 

‘Nor was the expedition against 
Burgoyne the only military affair that 
Mr. Whipple was engaged in during 
his absence from congress. 

“It may be recollected tha. in the 
latter part of the summer [of 1778], 
when Count d’Estaing had abandoned 
his project of attacking the British 
fleet at New York, a plan was formed 
for his co-operation with General 
Sullivan in retaking Rhode Island 
from the British. To aid in this 
measure the militia of the adjoin- 
ing states was called out, and the 
detachment of New Hampshire was 
placed under the command of ‘General 
Whipple. The scheme, owing to some 
accident, or the neglect of a proper 
understanding, proved unsuccessful, 
and General Sullivan was only able 
to save his army by a_ judicious 
retreat. 

“ During this brief campaign, it is 
recorded, that one morning [the 29th 
of August, 1778], whilst a number of 
officers were at breakfast at the 
general’s quarters, at the position 
on the north end of the island [on 
which Newport is situated], the Brit- 
ish advanced to an eminence about 
three quarters of a mile distant; per- 
ceiving horses and a guard before the 
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door, they discharged a field piece 
which killed one of the horses, and 
the ball, penetrating the side of the 
house, passed under the table where 
the officers were sitting, and shattered 
the leg of the brigade major of General 
Whipple’s [brigade] in such a manner 
that amputation was necessary.’ This 
officer was Major John Samuel Sher- 
burne, of Portsmouth, nephew of 
General Whipple’s wife, and brother 
of Governor Langdon’s, who was 
subsequently a member of congress 
(1793-1796), and judge of the United 
States Court for the district of New 
Hampshire. He was _irreverently 
called ‘‘Cork-leg Sherburne” by the 
boys of long ago, and afterwards 
resided in the house on Court street 
next west of the old court house. 

“The design for which the militia 
were called out having thus proved 
abortive, many of them were dis- 
charged, and General Whipple with 
those under his command returned to 
New Hampshire. According to the 
pay-roll for the general and staff of 
his division of volunteers, it appears 
that he took command on the 26th 
of July, and returned on the 5th of 
September, 1778.” 

While in congress Mr. Whipple 
was a member of the marine or naval 
committee, and it will be remembered 
that, on June 14, 1777, the same day 
upon which Congress established the 
Stars and Stripes as our national flag, 
it also passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Resolved. That Captain John Paul Jones 
be appointed to command the Ranger, ship 
of war. 

“Resolved. That William Whipple, Esq:, 
member of Congress, and of the Marine Com- 
mittee, John Langdon, Esq., continental 
agent, and the said John Paul Jones be 
authorized to appoint lieutenants and other 
commisssioned officers and warrant officers 
necessary for said ship; and that blank 
commissions and warrants be sent them to 
be filled up with the names of the persons they 


appoint, returns whereof to be made to the 
naval board in the Eastern department.” 


The following inscription on a 
bronze tablet at the ferry landing of 
the Atlantic Shore Line Electric Rail- 
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way, Badgers Island, Kittery, Maine, 
opposite the city of Portsmouth, N. 
H., tells succinctly the story of the 
Ranger: 
“In memory of 
the Continental sloop of war 
Ranger 
launched from this island 
May 10, 1777. 
Sailed for France November 1, 1777, 
John Paul Jones, Captain, 
with dispatches of 
Burgoyne’s surrender. 
Received February 14, 1778, 
the first salute 
to the Stars and Stripes 
from the French fleet. 
Captured the 
British sloop of war Drake, 
April 24, 1778. 
Erected by the Paul Jones Club 
of Portsmouth, 
Sons of the American Revolution. 
1905.” 


“The high consideration in which 
his services were held by congress did 
not cease to accompany Mr. Whipple 
in his retirement. In the beginning 
of the year 1780 he was appointed a 
commissioner of the board of admi- 
ralty, which office he declined accept- 
ing, owing to the situation of his 
private affairs. 

‘““In the [same] year, 1780, imme- 
diately after his retirement from 
Congress, he was elected a member of 
the legislature, to which office he was 
repeatedly chosen [1780 to 1784] and 
continued to enjoy the confidence 
and approbation of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

“In May, 1782, the superintendent 
of finance, confiding in ‘his inclina- 
tion and abilities to promote the 
interests of the United States,’ ap- 
pointed Mr. Whipple receiver for the 
state of New Hampshire, a commis- 
sion at once arduous and unpopular. 
It was invariably the rule of Mr. 
[Robert] Morris to grant this appoint- 
ment only to men of tried integrity 
and invincible patriotism. The duty 
of the office was not only to receive 
and transmit the sums collected in the 
state, but to expedite that collection 
by all proper means, and incessantly 
to urge the local authorities to comply 
with the requisitions of congress.” 
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This position he retained, at Mr. 
Morris’ solicitation, and much against 
his own wishes, until August, 1784. 

In 1782 he was president of a court, 
organized by congress, which met at 
Trenton, New Jersey, to determine 
the dispute, “between the states of 
Pennsylvaniaand Connecticut,relative 
to certain lands at Wyoming,” which 
resulted in the unanimous decision 
of the court that Connecticut had ‘‘no 
right to the lands in controversy.” 

General Whipple resigned his mili- 
tary appointment June 20th, 1782, 
and his failing health prevented him, 
after this time, “from engaging in the 
more active scenes of life.” 

“On the [same day, the] twentieth 
of June, 1782, he was appointed a 
judge of the superior court of judi- 
cature” of New Hampshire, and ‘‘on 
the twenty-fifth of December, 1784, 
- . . @ justice of the peace and 
quorum throughout the state.” 

General Whipple died in Ports- 
mouth, “‘on the twenty-eighth day of 
November, 1785, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age,”’ and “‘his body was 
deposited in the North burying ground 
in Portsmouth.” 

The New Hampshire Gazette of 
December 9, 1785, thus announced 
his death: 

“On Monday, the 28th ultimo 
(November 28, 1785), died, univers- 
ally lamented, the Hon. General 
William Whipple, a judge of the 
superior court of this state. In him 
concentred every principle that exalts 
the dignity of man. His disinter- 
ested patriotism and public services 
are now known to all; and when 
newspaper enconiums are lost in 
oblivion, the pen of the historian shall 
preserve the remembrance of his 
virtues in the breast of succeeding 
generations. During a long course 
of unequalled sufferings, he endured 
his lot with a firmness correspondent 
to the greatness of his mind. He 
viewed his approaching dissolution 
with a heroic fortitude, in full confi- 
dence that He who made him best 
knew how to dispose of him. In his 
extremest agonies, his mind was still 
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revolving schemes for the happiness 
of mankind, and those sentiments of 
benevolence which distinguished him 
while living, were the last that died 
inhim. He was generous and humane 
and the elements so mixed in him, 
that nature might rise up and say, 
‘This was a man.’ ” 

General Whipple was born in Kit- 
tery, Maine, but removed to Ports- 
mouth and lived and died in the 
Moffatt house on the west side of 
Market street, midway between Han- 
over and Deer streets, where, south 
of the house, still stands a beautiful 
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horse-chestnut tree planted by his 
hand. His gravestone in the centre 
of the North cemetery, Portsmouth, 
bears the following inscription: 


“Here are deposited the remains 
of the Honourable William Whipple 
who departed this Life 
on the 28th day of November, 1785, 
in the 55th year of his Age. 

He was often elected 
and thrice attended 
the Continental Congress 
as Delegate 
for the State of New Hampshire, 
particularly in that memorable year 
in which 

America declared itself independent 
of Great Britain. 
He was also at the time of his decease 
a Judge 
of the supreme Court of Judicature. 
In Him 
a firm & ardent Patriotism 
was united with 
universal benevolence 
and every social Virtue.” 
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Do we realize, Compatriots and 
Friends, that there were only fifty- 
six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Just think for a moment: thirty-two 
of the forty-five states of the American 
Union—almost three fourths—have 
no such jewel in their caskets, and 
not one in a thousand of the cities 
and towns which dot our broad land 
have such a treasure! Nor can they 
ever hope to have, for while the list 
of other illustrious men and women 
increases with the passing years, there 
has been but one Declaration of 
American Independence—source of 
our liberty and freedom! 

Portsmouth, recognizing her happy 
preeminence over her sisters in this 
and other states, at the request of 
Storer Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of that city, gave, in 1890, 
the name of William Whipple to the 
new State street school; and in the 
following year, the Post presented 
his oil portrait to the city to be placed 
in the Whipple school, where it may 
now be seen. 

General Whipple married his 
cousin, Catharine Moffatt, of Ports- 
mouth, but left no descendants, their 
only child, a son, dying in infancy. 
His stone—‘‘William Whipple, died 
April 29, 1773, aged 1 year’’— stands 
near his father’s in the North ceme- 
tery, Portsmouth. 

Mrs. Whipple survived her hus- 
band many years, removing in 1811 
to her farm near the Plains, where 
she lived in the Waldron house, the 
large gambrel-roofed dwelling on the 
road leading south from the Plains— 
and there she died. Her body rests 
in the Governor Langdon tomb on 
the southern side of the North 
cemetery, but the inscription—‘‘Mrs. 
Catharine Whipple, Born 1723, Died 
1823’”’—is not correct, as shown by 
the following notice of her death 





taken from the Portsmouth Journal of 
November 24, 1821. 

“Died—On Thursday noon (Nov- 
ember 22, 1821), at the advanced 
age of 90 years, Madam Katherine 
Whipple, relict of the late Gen. Wil- 
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liam Whipple, and daughter of the 
late John Moffatt, Esq.—The funeral 
will take place tomorrow afternoon 
[Sunday, November 25, 1821], after 
divine service, from the house of the 
late Governor Langdon.” 

Elizabeth Sherburne, daughter of 
Hon. John and Elizabeth (Moffatt) 
Sherburne, and wife of Governor John 
Langdon was Mrs. Whipple’s niece, 
her sister’s child. 

How can I, in the time allotted me, 
speak of the many things in which the 
men and women of Whipple’s blood 
have taken part from the first settle- 
ment of the colonies until now! 

It is impossible to do the subject 
justice; and for information concern- 
ing his ancestors and family, I must 
refer to two pamphlets, ‘““The Presen- 
tation of Flags to the Schools of 
Portsmouth, N. H., October 9th, 
1890, by Storer Post,’ and ‘‘The 
Presentation of the Portraits of Gen- 
eral Whipple and Admiral Farragut 
to the City of Portsmouth, N. H., 
November 20, 1891, by Storer Post’’— 
where several letters written by Gen- 
eral Whipple during the Revolution, 
and many details of his life will also 
be found. 

But now, I must at least, pay my 
tribute of admiration to that eminent 
poet, essayist, and statesman, James 
Russell Lowell; great grandson of 
General Whipple’s sister, Mary 
(Whipple) Traill; whose death Aug- 
ust 12, 1891, in Cambridge, Mass., 
the whole English speaking world 
lamented; for he with all his: father’s 
family always had a strong interest 
in Portsmouth, and in the Portsmouth 
stock from which they sprung. 

In the study of Mr. Lowell’s char- 
acter and works, it is worthy of 
remembrance that Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton of Cambridge, Mass., 
James Russell Lowell’s literary exec- 
utor, says, that ‘‘many of the most 
striking traits of Mr. Lowell’s char- 
acter and genius came to him from 
his mother’s side.” 

James Russell Lowell, born 22 
February, 1819, in Cambridge, Mass., 
son of Rev. Charles and Harriet. 
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(Spence) Lowell, was grandson of 
Keith and Mary (Traill) Spence of 
Portsmouth, and great grandson of 
Robert and Mary (Whipple) Traill, 
also of Portsmouth. 

Robert Traill, born in the Orkney 
Islands, was a distinguished merchant 
of Portsmouth, comptroller of the 
port until the Revolution, and after- 
ward collector of the Island of Ber- 
muda. He resided in the house then 
and now standing at the south west 
corner of State and Fleet streets 
(No. 82 State street). Mrs. Traill 











suddenly at New Orleans and was 
buried there. 

Mr. Lowell’s great grandmother, 
Mary (Whipple) Traill, was a daugh- 
ter of Captain William Whipple, 
senior, and Mary (Cutt) Whipple. 
The latter died 24 February, 1783, 
aged 84, and the ashes of Mrs. 
Whipple, Mrs. Traill, and Mrs. Spence, 
three direct ancestors of Mr. Lowell, 
rest in the North cemetery, Ports- 
mouth, where their stones may be 
seen on the rising ground near the 
centre of the cemetery close to the 
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survived her husband, and died 3 
October, 1791, aged 61 years. Their 
only daughter, Mary, married Keith 
Spence, a merchant from Scotland, 
who settled in Portsmouth, Purser, 
U. 8S. N., 1800-1805, whom she sur- 
vived, and died 10 January, 1824, 
aged 69. Keith Spence was “a 
gentleman justly held in high estima- 
tion for his probity, intelligence, and 
nice sense of honor.’’ He was purser 
of the frigate Philadelphia when that 
vessel was captured by the Tripol- 
itans, 31 October, 1803. He died 


stone of their distinguished son, 
brother and uncle, General William 
Whipple, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Captain William Whipple, senior, 
resided in the “Whipple garrison 
house’? in Kittery, Me., previously 
the home of Robert Cutt (2d), where 
Harrison J. Philbrick now lives, and 
died August 7, 1751, aged 56. Cap- 
tain Whipple’s stone and those ‘of 
Robert Cutt (2d), who died Septem- 
ber 24, 1735, aged 69, and of Dorcas 
(Hammond) Cutt, who died Novem- 
ber 17, 1757, aged 83, his wife’s 
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father and mother, are yet standing 
in the cemetery near the Champer- 
nowne Hotel in Kittery, so that a 
pilgrimage to the graves of these four 
generations of Mr. Lowell’s ancestors 
may, and doubtless will, be often made 
in the coming years by many who 
enjoy the writings and rejoice in the 
fame of this distinguished son of 
Portsmouth. 

It is related in the ‘‘ Rambles about 
Portsmouth” that Hon. Jotham 
Odiorne, of Portsmouth, a member of 
His Majesty’s council, who died in 
1761, married, about the year 1720, 
Mehitable, one of the four daughters 
of Robert Cutt (2d) of Kittery. The 
other three sisters were married: 
Mary to William Whipple, senior, 
“‘malster,’’ seaman, and afterwards 
farmer; Catharine to John Moffat, 
merchant, and Elizabeth to Rev. 
Joseph Whipple of Hampton Falls. 

Hon. Jotham Odiorne resided on 
Market Square where now stand 
the First National and Portsmouth 
Savings bank buildings. 

‘“‘Among the daughters of Jotham 
Odiorne was Miss Mehitable, who 
bore her mother’s name, and was the 
pride of the family. Among the 
suitors, in cocked hats, small clothes 
and ruffles, William Whipple (her 
cousin) received her especial favor. 
In due time the wedding was arranged, 
and one joyous evening there was a 
special illumination of these premises. 
The Rev. Samuel Langdon, in his 
flowing wig, might have been seen 
entering the house, and two shiny- 
faced negro boys, Prince and Cuffee, 
busy in attendance. The parlor fire- 
place was dressed with fresh spruce, 
bouquets ornamented the mantle, and 
the white scoured floor was freely 
sanded. The father, mother and 
children were gathered, the bride 
with her maids, and the groom with 
his attendants were all arranged, 
when the chief personage of the occa- 
sion suddenly leaves the circle for 
another room. 

‘After waiting nearly half an hour, 
a message is received by the anxious 
bridegroom. He goes to another 
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room and there finds his lady divested 
of her wedding suit, and in her com- 
mon dress. She told him she had 
come to the conclusion not to be 
married that evening! He pleads, 
but in vain; he remonstrates, but 
with no effect,—the wedding, she 
said, must be delayed to some other 
occasion. 

““*We must be married now or 
never, was his decisive reply. It 
was unavailing—so, with a determi- 
nation no less heartfelt than that of 
some years after [when] placing his 
name to the immortal Declaration, he 
here declared his personal indepen- 
dence, retired from the scene, and 
never after made a call upon his 
cousin Mehitable. 

“She was afterwards married to 
William E. Treadwell, who was the 
father of Robert O. Treadwell.” 
(Rambles about Portsmouth, I, 149- 
151.) Strange irony of fate that 
today Dr. Robert O. Treadwell of 
Portsmouth, namesake and descend- 
ant of her son, looks from the front 
windows of his house directly upon 
the Whipple School, so named in 
honor of the rejected lover of *his 
great-grandmother! 

‘““Mr. Whipple was possessed of a 
strong mind, and quick discernment: 
he was easy in his manners, courteous 
in his deportment, correct in his 
habits, and constant in his friendships. 
He enjoyed through life a great share 
of the public confidence, and although 
his early education was limited, his 
natural good sense, and accurate 
observations, enabled him to dis- 
charge the duties of the several offices 
with which he was intrusted, with 
credit to himself and benefit to the 
public. In the various scenes of life 
in which he engaged, he constantly 
manifested an honest and persevering 
spirit of emulation, which conducted 
him with rapid strides to distinction. 
As a sailor he speedily attained the 
highest rank in the profession; as a 
merchant, he was circumspect and 
industrious; as a congressman, he was 
firm and fearless; as a legislator, he 
was honest and able; as a commander, 
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he was cool and courageous; as a 
judge, he was dignified and impartial; 
and as a member of many subordinate 
public offices, he was alert and per- 
severing. Few men rose more rap- 
idly and worthily in the scale of 
society, or bore their new honors 
with more modesty and propriety.” 

One hundred and thirty-one years 
have passed sinee William Whipple, 
Josiah Bartlett and Matthew Thorn- 
ton pledged their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor, in behalf of 
our national liberty and freedom; 
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but while love of country and the 
flag shall be cherished among us, let 
us trust that we shall keep their 
memory green, arid on each recurring 
Fourth of July that the New Hamp- 
shire Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, will by its duly author- 
ized representatives garland their 
graves with flowers in _ perpetual 
memory of the fact that by their 
hands the people of New Hampshire 
signed, and through them claim a 
share in the glory of the Declaration 
of Independence! ’ 


SHOWER. 


By Hannah B. Merriam 


For days the sun with burning heat 
Has held both air and sky, 

The grass is parched beneath our feet, 
The roads are white and dry; 


The dusty trees with drooping leaf 
Seem bowed as if in prayer; 

The fields are heavy with a grief 
Greater than they can bear. 


But now, along the western sky 
Are signs of coming rain, 

The cattle in the pool near by 
Are waiting not in vain. 


The thirsty earth shall drink at will, 
Each tree hold up its head, 

The fields of joy shall have their fill, 
The lilies in their bed. 


On wings of light the clouds seem sped, 
They blind us with their flash; 

The thunder’s roll and boom o’erhead 
Is deafening in its crash. 


From hidden bows, arrows of fire 
Dart swift adown the sky, 

When lo! The fruit of our desire 
Comes pouring from on high. 








ANGEL HANDS 
By Cyrus A. Stone 


Hands across the silent sea 
Beckoning from the other shore, 
Hands whose faithful ministry 
We had known in years before; 
Pure white hands so good and true, 
Swift for every kindly deed, 
Doing all that love could do 
In the time of greatest need. 


Hands at length all weary grown, 
Sinking to their needed rest, 
Hands whose thrill of life had flown 
Folded on a pulseless breast. 
Tenderly we now recall, 
Though the years their tale have told, 
How the bitter tears did fall 
When those hands grew pale and cold. 


Hands from every burden free 
That so lovingly they bore, 
Fading o’er the silent sea, 
Beckoning from the farther shore. 
Guiding, clasping, clinging hands, 
When the dream of life is past, 
Over on the shining sands 
They will greet my soul at last. 





LITTLE MAID OF SUNAPEE 


(To Miss Geraldine Bowman) 
By Moses Gage Shirley 


Little maid of Sunapee 

With your young heart fancy free, 
And the sunshine in your eyes 
Smiling like the summer skies, 


Lovely as a poet’s dream 
Is your life fair Geraldine, 
Full of many happy hours 
Singing birds and blooming flowers. 


As your feet Life’s pathway press 
May you. go with thankfulness, 
And the pathway make more sweet 
Where must journey other feet. 


Little maid of Sunapee 
May your skies unclouded be, 
And wherever you may go 
May Love’s fairest roses blow. 
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THE INEBRIATE’S PRAYER 
L. H. J. Frost 


A poor man knelt at close of day 

An earnest, heart-felt prayer to say; 
With head bowed low by weight of sin, 
Thus did his humble prayer begin: 

“Q Father! May I eall Thee so? 

Thou knowest all my weight of woe; 
My wicked soul by thee is seen, 

I can but ery ‘unclean, unclean!’ 


“A vile, unworthy slave of sin, 

For many a weary year I’ve been; 

I’ve scorned Thy word, Thy name blasphemed, 
Thine holy day I’ve not esteemed. 

I hardly dare to Thee to pray, 

Lest Thou shouldst cast my prayer away, 

And when I meet Thee face to face, 

Refuse my soul in heaven a place. 


“Christ Jesus died, I’ve heard men tell, 
To save poor sinful souls from hell; 

Do Thou for His sake pity me, 

And from defilement set me free. 

Thou knowest I am left alone 

Within this desolated home; 

My patient wife and children three 
Have gone to heaven to live with Thee. 


“I’m wretched, starving, sick and old, 
Covered with rags, dying of cold; 
Pity, O God! my aching brain, 

Stung by remorse and filled with pain; 
On earth I would no longer stay; 

I pray Thee let me die today. 

I dare not hope to enter heaven, 

I only beg to be forgiven.”’ 


A pitying angel passing by 

Saw the lone man lay down to die; 

And gathering up the sinner’s prayer, 

He bore it up the golden stair 

And laid it at the Saviour’s feet, 

When, lo! it changed to incense sweet. 
The dear Lord said,—‘‘He is forgiven.” 
And thus the inebriate’s soul was shriven. 
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MARY A. DANFORTH 


Among the ablest and most noted of 
New Hampshire women, Mary A. Danforth, 
born in Colebrook in March, 1867, who died 
at her home in that town, Sunday, May 28, 
has held prominent rank for some years past. 

Miss Danforth was educated at Colebrook 
Academy and the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary at Tilton, graduating from 
the latter in 1884, at the age of seventeen. 
She was gifted with rare talent as a writer 
and speaker, and was frequently heard in 
Methodist pulpits, with which denomination 
she was actively connected, before she was 
twenty-one, having devoted the four years 
following graduation to earnest study at home, 
meanwhile preaching and lecturing to con- 
siderable extent. In the fall of 1888 she went 
aS a missionary to Japan, spending five 
years among the people of the “Island 
Empire,” then just fairly awakened to the 
spirit of progress and open to the influence 
of Christian civilization. She did great work 
among the Japanese, establishing the ladies’ 
seminary at Nagoya, and teaching with emi- 
nent success, Since her return home she 
had traveled and lectured extensively in 
this country, serving efficiently as field sec- 
retary of the Methodist Foreign Missionary 
Society. She was a woman of fine address 
and most engaging manner, admired wherever 
she went and greatly beloved by a wide 
circle of friends. 


HON. GEORGE RUNELS 


Hon. George Runels, formerly mayor of 
Lowell, Mass., died at his home in that city 
June 5, 1911. 

Mr. Runels was a native of the town of 
Warner in this state, born February 3, 1823. 
He was educated in the common schools 
and at New London Academy. In 1823 he 
went to Lowell and engaged in stone cutting. 
Later he shipped on a whaling vessel from 
Salem, for a long voyage, and eighteen months 
after was shipwrecked in the Fiji Islands, 
but was ultimately picked up by a vessel 
and carried to New Zealand. Here he 
remained three months, assisting in the 
construction of a wharf and then shipped 
on another whaler on which he remained a 
year leaving at Manila, returning home by 
Canton, Singapore, Calcutta and Boston. 

In 1845 he returned to Lowell and engaged 
in stone cutting, becoming a large contractor. 
He furnished stone for the custom house 
and many other large buildings in Boston. 
He was active in public life in the city as a 
Republican, serving in both branches of the 
city government, and as mayor in 1882, 
declining a reélection to the latter office. 
He was a member of the commission that 
erected the Lowell city hall and memorial 


building He is survived by a widow and 
two sons—Charles and Henry—both prom- 
inent business men of Lowell. 


HON. HENRY B. LOVERING 


Hon. Henry Bacon Lovering, once prom- 
inent in Democratic political circles in Massa- 
chusetts and the country, died at the residence 
of his son in Wakefield, Mass., April 5, 1911, 
after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Lovering was a native of Portsmouth, 
N.H., born April 8, 1841. He learned the 
shoe manufacturing business, and was long 
engaged in the same in the city of Lynn, 
where he also took an active part in politics. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1872, a member of the Lynn 
board of assessors in 1879 and 1880, and 
mayor of the city in 1881-82. In 1882 he was 
elected to Congress from his district and 
reélected in 1884. In 1888 he was made 
United States Marshal for Massachusetts 
by President Cleveland, which position he 
surrendered when the Republicans returned 
to power, and was later, for some years, 
warden of the Massachusetts state prison. 

He was a gallant soldier and officer in the 
Union army in the Civil War serving until 
after the battle of Winchester, September 19, 
1864, in which engagement he lost a leg. 
He was a former president of the Third 
Massachusetts Cavalry Association and was 
prominent in Lynn Pythian circles. He is 
survived by two sons. His wife was Abby 
. . Clifford, daughter of Harrison Clifford of 

ynn. 


COL. ORMOND F. NIMS 


Col. Ormond F. Nims, who commanded 
the famous “Nims’ flying battery” in the 
Civil War, died at his home, 42 Blossom street, 
Boston, May 23, 1911, at the age of 91 years. 

Colonel Nims was a native of the town of 
Sullivan in Cheshire County, removing to 
Boston when twenty-three years of age. 
He was a descendant on the maternal 
side of Col. Solomon White of Uxbridge, 
Mass., who served seven years in the Revolu- 
tion and also commanded the. regiment that 
suppressed ‘‘Shay’s rebellion” at Worcester. 

On going to Boston young Nims joined 
the National Lancers. Several years later 
he enlisted in a new battery formed under 
command of Capt. Moses C. Cobb and was 
made first sergeant on the night of his enlist- 
ment. In 1859 he rose to the command of 
this battery and resigned in 1860. 

Upon the advent of the Civil War Nims 
aided Captain Cobb in raising a battery. 
Cobb left his command very abruptly and 
Governor Andrew gave Nims charge. The 


command left Boston for the South August 8, 
1861, ‘in as good condition and as well drilled 
as Sherman’s,” then the crack battery of the 
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nation, according to the official report of 
an inspector made to General McClellan. 
The battery went to Fort Monroe, and later 
was assigned to the department of the gulf 
and the Mississippi, where it did such gallant 
work everywhere as to call for the highest 
encomiums from several commanding generals, 
it being almost invariably referred to as 
“Nims’ battery.” 

After the return of peace, the attention of 
the government was called to Captain Nims’ 
service, and the senate, by special enactment, 
raised him to the rank of colonel. 

Colonel Nims never held political office. 
He was a past commander of Post 7, G. A. R. 
of Boston, and a member of the Loyal Legion. 

His business for more than half a century 
was that of a retail druggist, his store being 
at 34 Cambridge street. He retired only a 
year ago. 

Colonel. Nims is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Carrie W. Knowles and Mrs. James 
Mathews. 


PROF. MARK BAILEY 


Mark Bailey, many years professor of 
elocution at Yale College, died at his home 
in New Haven, June 3, 1911. 

Professor Bailey was a native of Dunbarton, 
son of Capt. Oliver Bailey, born May 20, 
1827. He fitted for college at the academies 
in Pembroke, N. H., and Danville, Vt., and 
graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 
1849. He studied elocution with Prof. 
William Russell, taught the same for some 
time at the South, and in 1855 was made 
instructor in elocution at Yale where he 
continued till 1905, subsequently having 
been made professor. He was regarded as 
a thorough master of the oratorical art, and 
had the distinction of coaching Abraham 
Lincoln in that line, traveling with him during 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate. He also for 
a time held the position of professor of 
elocution at Dartmouth. 

Professor Bailey married Lucy B. Ward 
of North Brookfield, Mass., September 29, 
1853. He leaves a son and daughter. 


MORRIS CHRISTIE, M.D. 


Dr. Morris Christie of Antrim, one of 
the best known physicians of Southern New 
Hampshire, died at the State Hospital in 
Concord, June 4, 1911. 

He was born in Antrim August 29, 1822, 
son of Josiah and Mary B. Christie. He 
graduated from the medical department of 
the University of New York, in 1859. He 
was on the faculty of Charity Hospital 
in that city for one year, and in 1860 com- 
menced practice in Antrim where he con- 
tinued through life, establishing a large and 
lucrative practice. 

Doctor Christie married, July 22, 1863, 
Susan Hill of Johnson, Vt., who survives him. 
Several years ago his health began to fail 
and he was obliged to retire from active 


practice. For many years he was trustee 
of the New Hampshire state hospital and 
served for some time on the Antrim board 
of education. He was an attendant at the 
First Presbyterian church at Antrim, and 
for many years one of the trus‘ees of the 
society. 


HON. CHARLES P. BERRY 


Hon. Charles P. Berry, former mayor of 
Portsmouth, died at his summer home in 
Wolfeboro, June 30, 1911. 

He was a native of Lynn, Mass., a son of 
John W. Berry, born October 16, 1840, the 
late Judge John W. Berry of Lynn being 
his brother. Early in life he went in a shoe 
factory and learned the business, soon becom- 
ing superintendent of a large manufactory 
in Lynn. Later he was for some time vice- 
president and general manager of the Davis 
Shoe Company. 

In 1885 he was associated with the Hon. 
Frank Jones in the organization of the 
Portsmouth Shoe Company, which did an 
immense business for many years under his 
management. 

He was a member of the board of aldermen 
in Lynn two years, and also in Portsmouth 
for a similar term; was a representative in 
the New Hampshire legislathre in 1891 and 
mayor of Portsmouth in 1893-94. He was 
a Mason and Odd Fellow. 

He had been twice married, his first wife 
being Miss Sarah M. Bradley of Lynn. 
Twelve years after her death he married 
Miss Annie L. Church of Portsmouth, June 
1, 1892. She survives together with one 
son, Frank Jones Berry. 


WILLIAM L. WHITTEMORE 


William L. Whittemore, long a prominent 
educator in southern New Hampshire, died 
at his home in the town of Milford, July 2, 
1911, at the age of eighty-seven years. 

He was a native of the town of Francestown, 
born August 21, 1824, the fourth son of 
Aaron and Betsey (Weston) Whittemore, 
late of Lyndeboro. His great-grandfather 
Daniel Whittemore of Salem, Mass., was the 
first settler in that part of Lyndeboro which 
lies north of the mountains. His grand- 
father, Aaron Whittemore, at the age of 
twenty years fought at the battle of Benning- 
ton in Capt. Peter Stark’s brigade. Mr. 
Whittemore began his education in the public 
schools of Lyndeboro. When he thought he 
had outgrown the common district school 
he entered Francestown academy, where he 
remained for several years. Intending to 
make teaching his permanent work he next 
visited several colleges and all the normal 
schools in Massachusetts in order to deter- 
mine where he could best qualify himself 
for a teacher. After considering the matter 
carefully, he concluded that Prof. William 
Russell’s normal institute was the best place 
to continue his studies. He soon entered 
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upon a course designed to prepare teachers 
for high schools. This course was completed 
in about three years. He next took a special 
course in several branches at Amherst college. 
Still later he entered the scientific department 
of Harvard university and completed the two 
years course in 1845. 

He began to teach in 1844, in the “little 
red schoolhouse’? where he first attended, 
and continued teaching for five years in 
Lyndeboro, Greenfield and New Boston. 
Later he taught in various high and normal 
schools in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, and also conducted a preparatory 
school in Boston for some time, ultimately 
going to Milford, where he taught for many 
years. His pupils are numbered in the 
thousands and they include today some of 
the leading lawyers, business men and states- 
men in New England. Professor Whittemore 
never married and left few relatives. Ex- 
Attorney General A. E. Pillsbury of Boston 
was one of his pupils, and delivered a touching 
eulogy at his funeral in the Unitarian church 
in Milford July 5, which was attended by 
Benevolent Lodge of Masons. 


WILBUR F. SMITH 


Wilbur F. Smith, a prominent citizen of 
Lebanon, died at his home in that town June 4. 

He was a native of Enfield, son of Daniel 
L. and Sophronia (Eastman) Smith, born 
September 27, 1844. He was educated in 
the public schools and at Newbury, Vt., sem- 
inary, and engaged in farming on the family 
homestead in Enfield till 1890, when he 
removed to Lebanon. He had served as 
supervisor, selectman and member of the 
school board in Enfield. After his removal 
to Lebanon he was county commissioner 
for several years, and later register of deeds 
for Grafton County, and was serving his 
fifth term as town clerk of Lebanon at the 
time of his death. 

He was a Democrat in politics, an active 
member of the Methodist church, a thirty- 
second degree Mason and Knight Templar. 
He married in 1866, Miss Marie Antoinette 
Sargent of Claremont, who died in 1902, 
leaving three sons. In 1907 he married Miss 
Katherine Rossiter of Windsor, Vt., who 
survives, as do the three sons. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The very general complaint about the 
unsatisfactory condition of the highways in 
which the newspapers and the traveling pub- 
lic have indulged for some time past—especial 
reference being had to the ocean boulevard, 
the trunk lines so-called, and the moun- 
tain roads controlled by the state—and the 
blame that has been put upon the Governor 
and Council therefor, have resulted in the 
employment of a federal government expert, 
in the person of Charles N. Hoyt, superin- 
tendent of road construction, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is spending a week 
with the Governor and Council in as careful 
an examination of the state highway system 
as can be made in the time allowed, with a 
view to the recommendation and adoption of 
some more practical plan of construction and 
management than has heretofore been in 
operation. That some good may come of 
this expert examination and the recommen- 
dations that may follow, is not to be doubted, 
but the one thing for which New Hampshire 
and every other state in the Union has a right 


to look to the Federal Government is material 
aid in the work of highway improvement. 
Fifty million dollars, at least, of the amount 
annually squandered in army and navy 
maintenance should go, instead, into the work 
of permanent road construction throughout 
the country. ‘‘Fewer battleships and more 
good roads,”’ should be a national rallying ery. 


The most elaborate and extensive “Old 
Home Day” observance in the state this 
year will be that in the town of Newport, in 
connection with the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the chartering of the town, 
which is to come off on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 14, 15 and 16. There is 
no town in all New England that has con- 
tributed more in proportion to its population 
to the material, intellectual and moral devel- 
opment and progress of the nation than the 
town of Newport in the County of Sullivan, 
and its people may well take pride in the 
record of its achievement. 
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